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Writing Textbooks 


By WituiaM M. Tanner 


Tue author of a number of notably successful textbooks con- 
tributes this article as a member of THE Writer’s Honorary 
Board of Editorial Contributors who represent the highest m 
achievement in their particular fields of writing, and who are 
thus especially qualified to voice the aims and ideals of author- 
ship. Other authors of articles in this series are Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Gamaliel Bradford, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Zona Gale, Robert Hillyer, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Dallas 
Lore Sharp, and Ben Ames Williams. 


O teachers and to publishers it may 
well seem that of making many text- 
books there is no end. Every year a dozen 
or more, in almost every school subject, 
are added by the various educational 


presses to the already long list. Yet for 
each textbook printed there are perhaps 
a score of manuscripts in the same subject 
rejected as unsuitable or undesirable for 
publication. In this article let us con- 
sider a few of the qualifications that the 
writer of a textbook should possess and 
note some of the reasons why a large 
number of manuscripts are rejected. 
Obviously the writer should have, first 
of all, a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Since a textbook is intended for 
the use of pupils and teachers, the author 
should be a teacher who is actively en- 
gaged in teaching his subject or who has 
formerly taught it. In addition to a good 
general education, he should have had con- 
siderable special training as a teacher and 
as a writer and have acquired by several 


years of practical experience in the class- 
room some degree of success as a teacher. 
He should write for pupils of the class or 
grade that he has taught. 

The mere fact that a person is a teacher 
does not, of itself, however, equip him to 
write a satisfactory textbook. Many suc- 
cessful teachers, well educated and speci- 
ally trained, are unable to produce a book 
that is usable in the hands of other 
teachers. They know their subject and 
have developed through long experience 
exceptional originality in their methods 
of presenting their subject effectively to 
pupils in their own classes, but they lack 
the power of logical organization de- 
manded in the arrangement of their mate- 
rial and are unable to express adequately 
in writing what they have to say. Before 
any textbook can be satisfactorily used 
by pupils and by other teachers, the 
author must have carefully selected and 
properly correlated his material and have 
arranged the topics of his discussion in 
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the right sequence. This aspect of the 
work, to which the author must give con- 
stant attention while planning, writing, 
revising, and rewriting his manuscript, 
often requires more patient toil than he 
is willing to devote to the task. 
Abundance of accurate knowledge of 
his subject and intimate acquaintance 
with the principles and methods of suc- 
cessful teaching the writer of a textbook 
should undoubtedly have, but he will make 
a grave mistake if, in the preparation of 
his manuscript, he overloads a book in- 
tended for the use of pupils with informa- 
tion that interests only him and a small 
group of teachers. Not infrequently an 


author seemingly writes primarily for 
himself and a small group of specialists 
in his field, and apparently uses his book 
as a means of displaying his erudition. 
Such a book—if the manuscript ever 
becomes a book—pupils and teachers are 
usually warranted in calling dull and dry. 


Regardless of his particular educational 
interests and theories and his scholarly 
attainments, the writer must, if he hopes 
to produce a successful textbook, write 
for pupils of average ability taught by 
average teachers teaching in an average 
school. 

The writer of a textbook deals almost 
wholly with facts. His purpose is to give 
pupils necessary information about his 
subject. His work is therefore expository 
in nature. His style, whatever other qual- 
ities may characterize it, must above all 
be simple and clear. He should adapt it 
as accurately as possible to his subject, 
his purpose, and the understanding of the 
pupils for whom he is writing. In elemen- 
tary textbooks the diction should be 
simple, the sentences brief and direct, and 
the paragraph divisions relatively short. 
The writer should strive to make his ex- 
planations as concise as accuracy and 
clearness will permit. Details should be 
naturally and logically grouped, and 
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topics should receive emphasis in propor- 
tion to their importance. Never should 
the author forget that a good concrete 
example or a pertinent illustration imme- 
diately following a definition or an ex- 
planation will help him to achieve greater 
vividness and emphasis. 

Perhaps the most important qualifica- 
tion of the writer of a textbook is the 
ability to put himself, as he writes, in 
the place of the average pupil who is 
expected to study his book. Though he 
writes in his study or office, let him 
imagine himself in the class room present- 
ing his subject to his pupils. If he does 
so, he will usually write with greater 
clearness, directness, and spontaneity. 
He should have, through years of close 
association with pupils in school and out 
of school, a sympathetic understanding of 
their points of view, their dominant in- 
terests, and their particular needs. To 
as great an extent as possible he should 
address what he has to say directly to 
them. He should painstakingly adapt all 
explanations, definitions, examples, illus- 
trations, exercises, and so forth to their 
previously acquired knowledge, and should 
always take into consideration their un- 
derstanding of words and technical terms. 
From beginning to end he should impress 
them that he is writing primarily for them. 

Inasmuch as teachers select the books 
that their pupils use, the writer of a text- 
book will do well to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the demands of teachers 
of his subject in different schools and 
localities. Through personal contact with 
his colleagues, attendance upon educa- 
tional meetings, and the reading of pro- 
fessional books and periodicals he should 
keep himself well informed. He should 
study current textbooks in his field, not 
for the sake of modeling his book upon 
any of them or of borrowing ideas from 
them, but as a means of getting a general 
idea of how teacher-authors present their 
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subject matter. From an examination of 
other textbooks he may gain helpful sug- 
gestions of what to do and what to avoid 
doing in his own book. 

In the making of a textbook, as in 
other writing, the publisher is an all- 
important consideration. The manuscript, 
if it is*to impress an editor and the 
members of his staff favorably, must have 
several outstanding merits that, in their 
opinion, will insure a sufficient sale to 
make the publication of it a desirable 
business venture. In content, organiza- 
tion, style, and form it should show that 
the writer is master of his subject, under- 
stands intimately the pupils for whom he 
has written, knows the demands of other 
teachers, and has the ability to write 
clearly and entertainingly. The manu- 
script should be neatly typewritten and 
workmanlike in appearance. 

Rarely is the manuscript of a textbook, 
especially if it is the work of an inexpe- 
rienced writer, ready for publication, 
however, until it has been revised and in 
some instances rewritten. On the edito- 
rial staff of almost all educational pub- 
lishers are several men and women—many 
of them former teachers—who assist the 
author of a promising manuscript by 
suggesting changes and improvements. 
These trained experts often render the 
writer invaluable assistance. Many a 
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textbook indeed, owes fully as much to 
the members of the editorial staff as to 
the author himself. If the author is wise, 
he will cheerfully co-operate with them, 
for they share his desire to make a suc- 
cessful book. The availability of this 
editorial aid should not, of course, en- 
courage the writer to leave undone any- 
thing that he can do in writing, revising, 
and preparing his manuscript for publica- 
tion. Let him bear in mind, rather, that 
his proposed book must make a favorable 
impression when it is first submitted, 
otherwise he loses all chance of acceptance 
by that particular publisher. 

Among the several reasons why an 
educational publisher may reject the 
manuscript of a proposed textbook we 
shall note only four. (1) It may have 
no outstanding merits to recommend it. 
(2) It may be impractical in conception, 
illogical in organization, and faulty in 
composition. (3) Though the manuscript 
may be a good one, the publisher may not 
care at the time to add another book to 
his list of publications in that subject. 
(4) The manuscript may be outside the 
field of textbooks published by the com- 
pany. In order to gain acceptance for 
his proposed textbook, therefore, the 
author should exercise diligence and skill 
in preparing his manuscript and use his 
best judgment in choosing a publisher. 





“The habit of committing our thoughts to writing is a 
powerful means of expanding the mind, and producing a logical 
and systematic arrangement of our views and opinions. It is 
this which gives the writer a vast superiority, as to the ac- 
curacy and extent of his conceptions, over the mere talker. No 
one can ever hope to know the principles of any art or science 
thoroughly who does not write as well as read upon the sub- 


ject.”"—Blakey. 
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Contemporary Writers 


XIV—ARTHUR MASON 
By Berrua W. SmiruH 


“Writinc a story is a matter of building. You should be con- 
scious as a builder but not self-conscious. Planning a sea story + 
entirely before it is written, however, is like constructing the 
weather ahead of the barometer.”—Artuur Mason. 


. ERE’S a born story-teller, if ever 
there was one!” 

That comment by one of the small 
group of workers in the book-publishing 
department of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
1924, was enough to catch the instant 
attention of each one of us in the group. 
Born story-tellers, we had learned, were 
rare indeed. The speaker handed us the 
manuscript of a collection of sea stories 
by Arthur Mason, scheduled for publica- 
tion in a book entitled “The Cook and 
the Captain Bold” after appearance in 
the magazine. Then for a time, all work 
was suspended while everyone read, 
chuckled, and quoted bits about as hu- 
man a lot of sea folk as ever lived. Here 
were no uncertain imaginings of a land- 
lubber. You had the feeling that Arthur 
Mason knew his characters even better 
than O’Neill knew his seamen. William 
McFee has said of Mason, “There is an 
elfish irresponsibility in his narrative 
that only an Irish sailor could accom- 
plish without foundering.” Every bit of 
the narrative was action. Descriptions 
were few and terse, yet they served per- 
fectly to sketch the scene, at times with 
the boldness of a woodcut, again with the 
fineness of an etching. Thus, in “The 
Chanteyman,” he gives us this picture of 
the burning of the Earl of Devon, a 
four-masted, full-rigged wooden ship: 


Once in a while the ocean and the wind 
—water and fire—serve but as a_back- 
ground to the majesty of man. This rare 


moment is, perhaps, the tribute of eternity 
to life. Such a moment came now, in the 
dying hour of the Earl of Devon. A spot 
of living fire in the ocean, so vivid that its 
intensity dwarfs limitless stretches of water 
and of sky. On that spot in one little dark 
place figures of men moving carefully, 
swiftly, without loss of time or strength. 
Some of them large men, some of them 
small. One of them, the slightest of all, 
clinging to the fore rigging, up in it, face 
to face with a sheet of flame, his eyes 
shielded from it with his hands, singing to 
the workers as sweetly as a clear-tongued 
bird, words to a nameless tune:— 


I’ve seen the waves as blue as air, 
I’ve seen them green as grass, 

But I never feared their heaving yet, 
From Grangemouth to the Bass. 

I’ve seen the sea as black as pitch, 
I’ve seen it white as snow, 

But I never feared its foaming yet, 
Though the winds blow high or low. 


“But I never feared its foaming yet” 


—that unique quality of fearlessness 
seemed the keynote to each story. Only 
a seaman himself could have caught it 
for his readers. 

But how did so obvious a mariner 
come to write? It wasn’t until a few 
weeks ago that I had a chance to hear 
Arthur Mason answer that question at 
length. And then I found myself at a 
luncheon in New York City listening to 
Arthur Mason talk; the faint brogue in 
his quiet voice, the occasional twinkle of 
his blue eyes, and his talent for whimsical 
expression bearing witness to his state- 
ment that he was born in County Down, 
Ireland. His inherent Celtic love of 
romance was encouraged by his mother 
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during the brief boyhood years before 
he was off to sea. His home was on a 
farm within sight of the sea, and on 
moonlight nights his mother would bid 
him to go out on the shore and “think 
up stories about the fairies there.” 

“When I would return,” said Mr. 
Mason with a smile, “my mother would 
ask me about what I had seen. One 
night she asked if I had seen a ghost. 
When I said ‘Yes,’ she asked, ‘Did he 
have a horn?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Did he have a 
cloven hoof?? ‘No.’ ‘Sure, then he was 
no ghost at all,’ said my mother.” 

“I was seventeen when I was off to sea,” 
he continued. “My first ship sailed from 
Glasgow, Scotland, and after thirty-six 
days battering the Atlantic, dropped 
anchor at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River. I felt then I’d had enough of the 
sea—hunger and hardship I’d had a taste 
of. I longed for the turf fire, the goat’s 
milk, and the black-haired mother who 
tucked the blankets around me at night. 
I swam ashore from that blue-nose barque, 
but when the blisters had left my hands 
and my stomach was full once more, the 
craving for adventure was on me again. 
I loved the sea for all its storms, fights, 
and black eyes that went with it.” 

Eleven times Arthur Mason rounded 
Cape Horn.s At twenty-five he gained his 
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first command. “I’ve been shipwrecked 
three times,” he said. “Once, when we 
were run down in a fog, we lost half our 
crew. At thirty-six I gave up the sea 
for a while and tried my hand at mining. 
I mined in the goldfields in Alaska in 1900 
and made $96,000. Later I speculated 
and lost it all.” 


“Well, I guess you were a sadder and 
wiser man?” said a listener. 

“Wiser, yes, but why sadder? It was 
part of the experience.” 

The publishers of his latest book, 
“Swansea Dan” asked for a photograph 
of Arthur Mason in officer’s uniform. 

“Officer’s uniform?” he replied. “In 
those days we had no uniforms—but we 
had discipline just the same. I remember 
many a time when a ship left port, the 
crew would be mustered aft and the mate 
or captain would step down among them. 

“Ts there a fighting man amongst 
you?” the officer would ask. ‘If there is, 
step out here and we'll settle it now.’ 

“We got along nicely without gold 
braid.” 

Bridging the gap from master mariner 
to professional author proved as romantic 
as any fantasy. And as for how he 
turned author, Arthur Mason will tell 
you himself. 


How I Came to Write 


By Artuur Mason 


HAVE often been asked how I came 

to write. That’s a hard question for 
a man to answer who has never had the 
opportunity to study the hows and whys 
of a profession that has now become a 
daily occupation for him. 

Ten years ago if anyone had told me 
that today I should have half a dozen 
books staring me in the face, all written 


by myself, I should have laughed at him. 
I had never cherished a sneaking ambition 
to write anything—neither novel, play, 
nor short story. My life had been one 
of crowding adventure from the time I 
had left my home in Ireland nearly forty 
years ago, to ship before the mast. I was 
a mere schoolboy then, but I had managed 
to eliminate school from my consciousness 
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and knew little of anything except geogra- 
phy—that is, the kind learned from text- 
books. 

For twenty-odd years I followed the 
sea, and when I wasn’t sailing I was chas- 
ing rainbows on land, prospecting for 
gold in Alaska, Australia, California, 
Patagonia, farming, lumbering, longshor- 
ing, or hoboing. But the sea inevitably 
drew me back and it’s a surprise to me 
now that here I sit writing about it in- 
stead of being up on the bridge where I 
belong, with my weather-eye cocked for a 
home port. 


Of course I read a good deal in the dog 
watches at sea as well as in my lonely 
miner’s bunk. At home in Ireland I had 
read Dickens and Scott, Campbell and Sir 
Thomas Moore. Wayfaring brought me 
nothing that was better. Sailors putting 
into port would exchange bundles of old 
magazines and dog-eared paper-covered 
books with one another. Marie Corelli 
and Hall Caine were their favorite 
authors. I remember one hard-boiled old 
skipper that I caught weeping over a 
Bertha M. Clay romance. He was so 
provoked at being caught that he flung 
the book at me, cursing me out of his 
sight. 

When Rider Haggard and Kipling 
came my way they gave me a good deal 
of pleasure. But as I began studying 
for my master’s certificate, nautical 
astronomy, trigonometry, and navigation 
turned my interest to scientific channels. 

It is obvious that I have no literary or 
bookish “background.” Both opportu- 
nity and inclination toward a literary 
career were nil. I make claim to only 
one asset, if you would call it that, so far 
as literary appreciation may go. I like 
to read—in fact it is the greatest pleasure 
in my life today—but I cannot read any- 
thing that doesn’t ring true. And it is 
this insistence in myself, demanding faith- 
fulness and sincerity to life as I know it, 
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to beauty as I feel it, that made me 
attempt my first book. 








I had been reading a sea tale, written 
by a landlubber who had evidently gotten 
his knowledge of the sea from a treetop. 
I threw it down in disgust. “If I can’t 
write a better story than that,” said I 
to myself, “I'll be damned.” So I sat down 
and began “The Flying Bo’sun.” 

It was not a heavyweight—about forty 
thousand words in all, and when at the 
end of four months I turned it over to 
the Henry Holt Company, it was accepted 
for publication, “lumps and all.” “But 
every man has one book in him,” I was 
told. Not very encouraging. 

However, I was all for writing, just as 
if I had learned to fly. So I wrote an- 
other book of personal reminiscence, 
“Ocean Echoes,” (called in its new edition 
“Wide Seas and Many Lands.”)’ 


As I began to feel my way in this new 
field I realized that my entire experience 
of living had been a preparation for this 
new venture. I have always been intensely 
interested in people and it is natural for 
me to make a ready acquaintance with 
nearly everyone I meet. I am full of 
curiosity and I love a human-interest 
story. I discovered, when I started to 
write, that whole conversations would 
flash up from somewhere within me and 
observations I had unconsciously cached 
would come popping up, as if on tap. 
I soon learned that when I lift the lid of 
that subterranean storehouse I can help 
myself to a greater supply of material 
than I shall probably ever be able to use 
in my writing. 

Once this discovery was made, I deter- 
mined to make a paying profession of 
what had so far proven but an interesting 


* Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith are bring- 
ing out both “The Flying Bo’sun” and “Wide Seas 
and Many Lands” in their Travelers’ Library 
which is to be launched in this country in July. 
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“Balance,” said I to myself, “I ought to 
know something about that. I’ve loaded 
enough ships to know about balance. If 
the lower hold is loaded with light cargo, 
with heavy cargo in the *tween decks, the 
ship is out of balance. She’ll roll, and 
maybe capsize.” 

Well, after I got my sense of balance 
settled, other points of technique began 
to evidence themselves and I grappled 
with them until my story, now forty-five 
hundred words long, was at last accepted 
by Scribner’s. 

This was the beginning, and I’m still 
learning something every time I do a 
short story. In my early Atlantic stories, 
six years ago, I never would have dared 
attempt what I did in a recent story 
called “Crack On” which appeared in the 
Century for August, 1928. While show- 
ing an old man, cautious and fearful, at 
the same time I sketched in the picture 
of him in his youth, courageous, and a 
daring commander of ships and men. 
Previous to this I had always kept my 
stories in a focus of the immediate present. 

No sooner had I begun to write for a 
living than I realized that I was in a 
market place and that I must meet the 
requirements of commerce. I learned that 
the high-priced magazines want stories 
cut after a pattern, and the writer who 
cannot or will not yield to the vogue, finds 
that he has no market value. 

Not until I had achieved the success of 
having my stories accepted in the coveted 
markets was I able to say to myself, “Now 
I will go away and write the novel I’ve 
been wanting to, without thought of 
money market or overseer editors. I don’t 
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diversion. So I started my first short 
story. 

I think it ran to about thirty thousand 
words! Of course it came back again and 
again. “You have no sense of balance,” 
one kind editor was honest enough to say. 








care whether it gets published or not, but 
I'll write about life as I know it, and it 
will be straight from the shoulder.” 

So I settled in the south of France and 
started “Swansea Dan.” When I began 
it, I knew no more than just the title. 
There was a sailor, a Welshman, who haled 
from Swansea. His name was Dan. He 
would put in at one port and out another, 
taking life as it came, true to the type of 
shellback as I knew him. There would be 
women, of course, but they would be in- 
cidental. Adventure would be the driving 
force. 

Without realizing it, I tackled the most 
difficult form of narration possible, that 
in which the narrator makes no personal 
observations but lets his characters speak 
for themselves through their own actions. 
And I’ve never been put to a greater 
test of restraint. It’s positively super- 
godlike to keep a finger out of the pie 
occasionally. 

How the book would end, or what expe- 
riences Dan would have, I had no inkling 
of. It was like setting off on a fresh 
adventure myself as I sat down to write 
every morning from nine until eleven- 
thirty or twelve. I remember how sur- 
prised I was when Dan, swimming away 
from the Queen of the Seas and heading 
for Valparaiso, suddenly turned and 
started swimming in the opposite direc- 
tion and boarded the schooner My Own. 
And later, looking back over what I had 
written, I discovered a passage between 
Dan and Captain Dave that analysts 
would say must have been deliberately 
“planted.” The captain is fearful of a 
horrible death and Dan, trying to re- 
assure him, says something to the effect 
that when his time came he would go, 
and he wouldn’t whine about it either. At 
the time I wrote that I had no idea that 
Dan would meet a tragic end nor how 
that end would come about. Then when 
the realization did come to me that Dan’s 
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span of life was completed, that logically 
it must come to an end, there began an 
inner struggle in me as to how that end 
would come about. For three of the six 
months that I spent in writing “Swansea 
Dan” I went around unhappy in the 
knowledge that this thing must happen, 
fretfully discarding every possible way 
out, critical of every commonplace sugges- 
tion that came through my conscious 
reasoning. Then at last it came. I was 
pacing the garden path, and as I stopped 











to gaze at a cluster of flewrs-de-lis it 
struck me like a bolt. His end was as 
inevitable as though willed by the Fates. 
I had been unconsciously preparing for 
it throughout the book, but it had to come 
to me as a revelation. 

When it came to the writing of that last 
chapter I found myself beating it out to 
the rhythm of the old homeward-bounder 
that kept reéchoing in my ears: 

“Rolling home, rolling home, rolling 
home across the sea—” 


Carrying Coals to Newcastle 


By Exveanor W. F. Bares 


H°”’ to prepare—how to write—how 
to sell—these are the never-dying 
questions put by young authors to their 
predecessors in the field; carrying coals 
to Newcastle is nothing to it. 

A long time ago, Ella Farman Pratt, 
who was then editing the late lamented 
Wide-Awake, let herself go and printed 
a limerick which is still remembered 
vaguely. The drawing which went with 
it showed an anguished young man be- 
spattered with ink, and looking sadly at 
manuscript paper scattered on his lap, 
his desk, and the floor. The limerick ran 
something like this: 

“It is certain,” said Freddy McJink, 

“That a story’s but paper and ink, 

Yet I’ve sat here all day 
With nothing to say, 
And there’s something yet lacking, I think.” 


Freddy McJink’s lack was that of 
many young persons. They all say, “I 
could write if I knew what to write.” 
“What shall I write about?” “How do 
you get hold of a plot?” “What is a 
plot, anyway?” What was wanting with 
young Mr. McJink was that he had not 
the seeing eye nor the hearing ear. The 
story was right there with him, but he 


didn’t know it. Some episode had occurred 
that very morning in his own house, or 
across the street in his neighbor’s, or 
in the trolley car, or in the lecture 
room the night before; or perhaps some 
friend had related it, or it had beckoned 
to him from the daily paper. The trouble 
is not to find the short story, but to choose 
among a hundred. It must not be under- 
stood that a single episode is a complete 
story in itself. It is not; but it is the 
core, the heart, the beginning around 
which cluster the hero, the heroine, the 
villain, and the god in the machine. 

The long-time short story writer always 
knows a plot as soon as it arrives, but it 
is admitted that he who lives more closely 
to the poem or the essay, must go out and 
look for plots. A wonderful field for them 
is found when you are following out your 
ancestral lines. Old, time-worn docu- 
ments; love-letters; wills; schedules of 
property; even inscriptions on grave- 
stones, will furnish the episode or anec- 
dote, hinted at or fully related, upon 
which you may base your tale. As a 
matter of fact, all stories are real-life 
stories. You can’t imagine a situation 
which has not occurred or may not occur. 
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People who write many short stories are 
sometimes accused of revealing the life- 
history of some person whom the author 
never heard of. By taking a happening 
within your own knowledge, you need not 
feel yourself a traitor. Good taste must 
predominate, you must have the law of 
kindness at the point of your pen as well 
as on your tongue, and with sufficient 
decoration of scene and embellishment of 
properties, a thread of laughter running 
through it, and a happy ending, your 
most intimate friend will not know she 
was in your mind when you wrote her 
story. Indeed, she may come to you later 
and say confidentially, “I read your story 
last week, and do you know, something 
like that happened to me once.” 

Phillips Oppenheim said he could meet 
in one morning persons who would furnish 
him with all the stories he should ever 
write. Arlo Bates said practically the 
same thing, and then and there narrated 
three incidents which he had observed that 
morning during a short walk, any of 
which would have expanded into an admir- 
able short story. Mr. Jefferson Harbour 
of “Blessed be Humor” fame, heard a 
true story related by a woman who told 
it in about fifty words. He followed her 
into a corner, and asked if he might use 
it, saying he grabbed stories wherever he 
found them. 

On your own street, a house right-hand 
to yours very likely contains a story of 
the purest patriotism; at your left is 
mayhap a belated love-story; farther 
along, a home-maker’s complications of 
children and illness would make a story 
such as the household magazines are al- 
ways printing; and directly across is 
possibly stalking a tragedy. 

Of course all this is plain and undeni- 
able realism. Now every editor will say to 
you you must not tell stories of real life, 
no matter how disguised or dignified they 
are by changes of name, date, and place. 


Whew 








They say, in the patter of their profes- 
sion, it is false art so to do. Then how 
does it happen that many of the famous 
novelists are known primarily as realists 
and on that basis frankly build their 
claims to fame? 

A retired school-teacher came to me 
one day, and confided her hopes and 
wishes that she might get into print. She 
said she knew she couldn’t write a novel, 
but thought she could write short stories, 
and added, “I thought I would begin 
with children’s stories, because they are 
easiest.” In this one sentence she pro- 
nounced her own doom, for in the field 
of authorship as elsewhere, we must not 
ask for the easiest way; and no mistake 
can be greater than to suppose the Eng- 
lish language is sufficiently facile and 
pliable to lend instant perfect phrase for 
a child’s story. The literary editor for a 
publisher of children’s books held her head 
in her hands, while bewailing her diffi- 
culties in securing children’s stories. “I 
want stories for children, not about 
them,” she lamented. “I want words of 
one syllable, not ten syllables. I want 
stories that children will call for over and 
over again, simple enough to be read 
aloud by an ignorant nurse-girl and in- 
telligent enough to appeal to a college- 
trained mother, and they must always, 
always be cheerful.” 

By the way, it is said that this is one 
field, writing for children, which has never 
been crowded. The need is for stories for 
very, very little children, from three years 
old upward, stories in three to five hun- 
dred words, with no grown people in 
them, no obvious moral, and interpreting 
children’s own language and thoughts. 

One of Freddy McJink’s troubles may 
have been lack of technique. What is 
technique? All the modern writers have 
it, each his own kind, but none of them 
will define it for you. It includes para- 
graphing, perspective, sentence structure, 
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all illuminated by the light of genius,— 
even such elementary things as grammar 
and spelling. It is feared that spelling 
is a lost art, or is going to be. No high 
school student can spell nowadays, and 
the revision of some Harvard themes the 
other day revealed the dreadful sight of 
four errors in spelling on the first page 
of the first theme taken up. 

I advise no one to consider the un- 
written short story in terms of readers. 
Write in the first place to suit yourself. 
Otherwise, you are in danger of becoming 
merely a phrase-artist, and you lose your 
spontaneity and destroy your intellectual 
liberty. Draw your villain with a red-hot 
pen and make your heroine a perfect mush 
if you want to. The first fine careless 
rapture permits, no, it demands this way 
of writing, though it leaves you with your 
feet cold, your head hot, a vague impres- 
sion, only, of what people are saying to 
you, and as if you were floating about 
four feet above the ground. But the next 
day, when you and the story have cooled 
off, you can make all the characters be- 
have normally, even if you have to rewrite 
half of it. And this brings us to the boil- 
ing down, the cutting out period, that 
slow, grudging, painful process which we 
all hate. The longer your story, the 
fonder you are of it; it is your beloved 
child. If you have a baby, do you want 
to lop off an ear or a finger? 

The art of boiling down, in fact, de- 
serves a book to itself, and perhaps it is 
an art never wholly acquired. Robert 
Louis Stevenson knew all these pangs and 
fears. Note what he says: “There is but 
one art, to omit.” 

This ought to be consoling to a lesser 
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penman, who sometimes feels that he has 
thinned out his story to attenuation. We 
learn, after long practice, to cut out 
adjectives freely for the sake of literary 
integrity, and also to let the story be told 
by conversation, so far as its framework 
will permit. Natural human conversation 
is a stumbling-block to many, yet persons 
not afflicted with auricular paralysis hear 
each other talk every minute of the day, 
easily, naturally, consecutively. There are 
writers who can reproduce in manuscript 
the vivid, picturesque talk of the common 
American citizen—his sane, humorous, 
sympathetic interpretation of men and 
things, his sense of causality in the 
presentation of historical doings, his 
analysis of human motives. If you can 
get him down on paper, just as he is, 
nothing extenuating, not omitting ex- 
pletives, figures of speech, grammatical 
errors, or anything else, you will be be- 
loved of editors, and will always sell your 
manuscript. But by that time you won’t 
care whether you sell it or not. The re- 
ward is in the doing. 

I do believe and I will proclaim that 
our own character enters into our work, 
and that the highest idealism and a steady 
striving for sweetness and light make for 
the best result in every department of 
labor, be it carrying a hod, sewing a 
seam, or rhyming a stanza. 

No weak man or woman ever wrote a 
strong book. Ask Emerson: he said, 
“Talent alone cannot make the writer. 
There must be a man behind the book.” 
And don’t forget what Holmes said to 
the literary aspirant pestering him—Do 
the prettiest thing you can and wait your 
time.” 











Making Outgo Come Back Income 


By Aurxuevs LincoLtn 


| we THIS age when production and dis- 
tribution waste is reduced to a mini- 
mum, why shouldn’t the writer-photog- 
rapher eliminate work on _ non-salable 
material, in so far as this is possible? 
In between his fictionizing efforts, why 
shouldn’t he gather checks from the ever- 
increasing numbers of trade and class 
periodicals? The fiction markets are 
glutted with material. But the old econ- 
omic principle of supply exceeding de- 
mand does not, as yet, apply to the 
article-field. 

But even with a well-developed “nose 
for news” and ability to handle material 
acceptably, how is the writer-photog- 
rapher to know what data and what 
“shots” should be secured? Gathering 
facts and interviewing consume time; 
picture-taking is expensive. How can 
one foretell what is usable and what is 
not and thus save time, effort, and money? 

First and foremost, man today asks of 
every new thing or every old thing in a 
new guise: Is it cheap? Does it work? 
Will it work for me—will it help me to 
live better on less, to get ahead faster, to 
make more money; to enjoy a longer, 
fuller, richer life? If the answer to these 
questions is no, man passes on to some- 
thing else—always restlessly, tirelessly 
seeking. So, fundamentally, humanity is 
interested in itself—in the personal ap- 
plication of everything to present-day 
needs ; then follow, not necessarily in the 
order named, interest in: 

The unusual—if not so much so as to 
seem impossibly untrue. 

Prominence of people—how they got 
that way and how and why they remain 
so, as well as what they say and do. 

Where man came from and where he 
is going. 


How one man, or woman, can think 
better or accomplish more than another. 

How to be well and successful. 

Babies (and small things) of all kinds 
—pictures and stories of little animals, 
little birds, little fish—not forgetting the 
marvelous offspring of human beings. 

Race—not controversial matter but 
somewhat impersonal facts, remembering 
that people today are more interested in 
race purity than in race survival. 

Religion—again not controversy, not 
creed bias, but systems of belief. 

Personal ornamentation and ideals of 
beauty—how and why these differ among 
races, 

How things are made and done. 

What others earn and how they live 
on it, 

The woman question—again guarding 
against partisanship. 

Sources of common things. 

The survival instinct—will food, shel- 
ter, warmth endure as long as needed? 

These, boiled-down, are most of the 
fundamental human interests. Now for 
a stroll equipped with notebook and 
pencil, camera and collapsible tripod— 
the writer carries a Graflex (for speed 
stuff) loaded with panchromatic (sensi- 
tive to red) cut film and a compact 
foreign-made camera with fine lens and 
long bellows which is capable of being 
carried inconspicuously in the pocket. 

A friend rushes up and mentions a gun- 
fancier—a man who spent twenty years 
collecting firearms of all kinds, his pri- 
vately-owned arsenal a veritable museum 
of man’s shooting progress. But, briefly 
running back over the basic interests, we 
find this material not so good. Guns are 
destructive, not constructive. In the 
popular mind they are associated with 
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death, not life. But friend insists. The 
story is secured and the pictures made; 
but subsequent selling efforts prove futile. 
Time and money wasted! 

The stroll continues. A stop for a 
cigar at a corner drug store. 
but high-priced brands, in an obviously 
poor neighborhood. “Why?” the intelli- 
gent, gray-haired man behind the counter 
is asked. 

“One reason I’m here,” comes his oblig- 
ing reply. “This store is insolvent; I’m 
here to attempt a business-revival.” 

A hasty mental glance through the 


basic human interests indicates this is 
undoubtedly sure-fire material if—. The 
gentleman is talked with further. It is 


learned he has spent many years reviving 
sick drug stores; he knows many reasons 
why they fail. Somewhat full notes are 
taken, recalling the six questions so well 
summed-up by Rudyard Kipling: 
I keep six honest serving men, 
(They taught me all I know) 


Their names are What, and Why, and When, 
And How, and Where, and Who. 


A photograph of the druggist and two 
of the interior of the store are made. 
Later, retail drug store publications are 
queried. The trade paper promising the 
best remuneration, in the event of ac- 
ceptance, is chosen and the illustrated 
article: “The Business Doctor Who Re- 
vives Sick Drug Stores” is run as the 
lead story in the Retail Druggist, Illus- 
trated, of Detroit. Remuneration: $35, 
together with an editorial request for reg- 
ular monthly material along similar lines. 

The saunter is resumed. Brightly 
colored vanes whirling on sticks near a 
house set back among trees attract the 
eye. The simple announcement: “Weather 
Vanes for Sale,” causes investigation. A 
work-hardened man answers the bell. No, 
it’s not he but his sixteen-year-old son 
who makes and sells the vanes, working 
after school hours and on Saturdays. 


“TheWiter 
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In the garage workshop at the rear is 
the high-school lad. Yes, it’s his hobby; 
but it has netted him $30 monthly since 
his start three months before. Is this 
salable?—Little things, how to be suc- 
cessful, how things are made and done, 
what others earn and how, the unusual 
(in hobbies)—unquestionably this story 
is worth spending some time and money 
on in advance. 

Notes are taken, several good pictures 
—of the lad in his workshop, close-ups of 
unusual vanes, a long shot of his display 
—are made. In due time, a short article: 
“Wind Blows Youngster $30 a Month,” 
sells to the Boys’ World of Elgin, Illinois, 
each of the three photos sent bringing 
$2.50, besides allowance for the copy, and 
the possibilities are not yet exhausted. 

Making these photographs attracts at- 
tention. The man next door uses the 
sun’s rays for his heat-source in supply- 
ing his home with continuous hot water. 
Well, well—how things are made and 
done, the unusual, how to live cheaper! 

The solar heating box is photographed, 
its construction, cost, installation method, 
and so on noted. Ultimate result: $3 
for one picture and brief descriptive 
caption from Illustrated Mechanics of 
Kansas City, which brings a request for 
a short how-to-construct and _ install 
article that nets $22.50 more. Another 
article on the cost-savings in gas, elec- 
tricity, or furnace heat by employing the 
solar heater—backed up by further in- 
vestigation of its use in hotels and large 
apartment houses—is accepted by an- 
other publication (name withheld because 
the story has not yet appeared). 


On the way home two stops are made— 
one to purchase a newspaper and the 
other for some flowers. The newsboy is 
an old man, be-spectacled and _black- 
gloved, his face a mass of fish-like scales. 
He leans heavily on a sturdy combination 
cane and chair of unique design; then, 
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with a simple twist, he converts it into a 
comfortable seat on which he slumps. 
Inquiries elicit the information that it is 
a local product, just on the market. A 
later chat with the inventor, plus clear 
photos, bring acceptances from—but the 
checks aren’t in yet, nor have the articles 
appeared. Both will show up later. 

The old newsboy confides he is a side- 
show performer, temporarily sidetracked 
from his regular work. His hands and 
feet webbed, his body covered with fish 
scales, his condition is the result of pre- 
natal influence when, before his birth, 
someone jokingly threw a giant carp at 
his mother, frightening her. Well, may- 
be. But this is most unusual. It will 
require expert medical opinion and care- 
ful investigation. However, it’s a possible 
story-germ. Notes are taken, name and 
address secured, and a large coin pressed 
into the gloved “hand” of the man-fish. 

Next, the flower-shop—an exquisite re- 
production in miniature of an old Spanish 
patio. The florist is a wide-awake, 
friendly person. Not too busy, he chats. 
From years of experience he has many 
tips on buying, selling, and salvaging un- 
sold left-over blossoms. Notes are made, 
a time-exposure of him inside the shop 
and two other “time” night-shots—one 
interior, another exterior—of the shop 
secured. “Selling Flowers in a Land of 
Flowers”—a . personality-interview type 
of success article—finds ready acceptance 
and is being held by—well, the story 
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hasn’t appeared yet. It went to one of 
the pay-on-publication journals. 


But before leaving the flower-shop an 
introduction to a soft-voiced, gray-haired 
little lady occurs. After she goes, the 
florist casually mentions that, beginning 
over fifteen years before with nothing but 
indomitable courage, this woman today 
is recognized as one of the world’s leading 
gladiolus hybridists. Worth while? Let’s 
see: the woman question, how one accom- 
plishes more than another, how to be 
successful, prominence of people (in a 
specialized field). Her address is se- 
cured. Some time later a visit is made 
to her seventeen-acre outdoor greenhouse. 
Results: a well-illustrated 1556-word 
story brings $50 immediately from the 
Nature Magazine of Washington, D. C.; 
another, handled from the how-to-plant 
and how-to-beautify-the-home-garden-at- 
small-expense angle, is being held for 
the spring issue of a national home and 
garden publication, a third technical 
story, and—the possibilities are far from 
exhausted. 

So, a healthful and decidedly profitable 
walk has been enjoyed with neither time 
nor money wasted where the basic human 
interests were checked over and found 
existent beforehand. Why can’t other 
writer-photographers be thus construc- 
tively frugal? It’s the utilitarian urge 
of the commercial world today—this 
turning outgo into income, 


Balance in Story Writing 


By H. G. Grey 


YEAR ago, I witnessed the first 
showing of a British-made movie- 
film. The photography was excellent, the 
story better than average, the scenes, 
which included pictures of the Grand 
Fleet in action, were interesting and en- 


thralling. Yet the picture, as a complete 
story which was told in pictures, was 
rotten. It lacked some vital element 
which the Hollywood producers seem to 
have mastered. 

I was reminded of this, when a friend 
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showed me his manuscript of a short story. 
He had thought of an unusual angle to 
an interesting situation, and his manu- 
script possessed every element of interest 
except one—it was hardly readable. One 
felt as bored by the story as one felt while 
watching the British-made film. 

Some writers on cinematography speak 
of “continuity” as the vital element 
in movie-production. Some teachers of 
literature instruct their pupils in the art 
of developing a story while holding fast 
to an unbroken thread of sequetive action. 
Yet we have all read stories which seem 
to have hardly any action in them at all, 
and some of the finest stories in the world 
seem to break every law of continuity and 
grammar. 

There must be some thing intangible 
that makes a story readable. There must 
be something that makes a movie interest- 
ing. There must be something that makes 
a picture worth looking at. Ah! There 
you are. What is it that the pictures in 
the art-gallery possess, and the amateur 
painting by the incapable artist does 
not possess? That something is Bal- 
ance. The Mona Lisa, if covered by 
a glass screen upon which was drawn a 
series of equidistant and parallel lines, 
would be found to possess a definite 
quality of balance. Not only is the nose 
proportioned to the face, but the light 
and shades of the picture are balanced. 
So much above one line, and so much 
below. So much to the right of the center 
vertical line, and so much to the left. 


A movie requires balance, but this is 
termed “timing,” as the art of the movie 
is expressed during a specified period of 
time, instead of on a specified area of 
plane surface. So many seconds for one 
scene, so many minutes for one action. 
So many intervals, so many periods of 
emotion. These flashes themselves are 
timed, six second for one shot, twelve 
seconds for another. 
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In story writing, this art of timing, 
balance, or whatever it would be termed 
in literature, is produced by devoting so 
many words to one kind of action, and so 
many to another. 

For instance, a story usually contains 
dialogue, description, action as related 
by the author, or action as related by a 
person in the story. The story is broken 
up into a series of dialogues, descriptions, 
or activities. Should the author be relat- 
ing a long dialogue between two indi- 
viduals, he will break that dialogue by 
inserting some paragraph such as this: 
“The speaker leaned over the rail to 
empty his pipe into the ash tray.” Or: 
“To lend greater emphasis to his words, 
he gripped the hero by the arm.” 

I was reading a story the other day, 
and casually I counted the number of 
lines the author devoted to each type of 
action. Ten lines of dialogue were fol- 
lowed by five lines of activity, then ten 
more lines of dialogue, and five lines 
of description. The author could have 
covered his story in dialogue alone, but 
the result would have been tiresome to 
read. 

Opening a magazine at random as I 
write this article, I note the thirty-fifth 
chapter of a serial in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of March 9, “He’ll come Home,” 
by Roland Pertwee. 


The author opens his chapter thus: 
“Oscar Kahnet led us into a small restau- 
rant of an exclusive kind.” Disregarding 
the fourth line, which consists of one 
word, I count three lines in this opening 
sentence. These three lines deal with an 
action, the walking into the restaurant. 
Then come five lines of a somewhat de- 
scriptive character. The author explains 
the reason that the new arrivals had the 
restaurant to themselves. Then come nine 
lines of dialogue. Then three lines of 
description of the situation, not of the 
environment, but the relations between the 
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speakers. The author makes one char- 
acter describe (to the reader) his opinion 
of his companion. Then come five lines 
of action, and nine of dialogue—3-5-9, 
3-5-9. Then the one character has to 
relate an account of some previous activ- 
ities, and takes about eighty lines to do 
it in. These eighty lines are broken up 
into sections of mathematically related 
length. One section covers twelve lines, 
another thirty, the next one twelve again. 
Between the sections, some sentence is in- 
serted, such as: “His reconstruction of the 


tragedy complete, he pushed back his 
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chair and looked Noelle squarely in the 
eyes.” 

Of course, it is quite easy to take my 
words too literally, counting every word 
in every sentence. My point is, that there 
is a balanced division of the various phases 
of story writing, and it is these balanced 
sections that make a story easy and in- 
teresting to read. Perhaps I should 
merely say, easy to read. But that is 
one of the most important of all efforts 
an author can make towards writing a 
manuscript that will be accepted by a 
publisher. 


J. P. Mckvoy Never Runs Down 


By H. F. Mancuester 
(Courtesy of the Boston Herald) 


J P. McEVOY, king of the wisecrack- 
* ers and one of the most prosperous 
and facile word-jugglers anywhere between 
the isles of Staten and Catalina, lives in 
the Algonquin Hotel, New York. That’s 
where philosophies are made and repaired. 
But McEvoy doesn’t work in the phil- 
osophy production department. You find 
him on the eleventh floor—revues, books, 
greeting cards, musical comedy skits, 
scenarios, plays, and assorted notions. 
It is there, according to his publishers, 
Simon & Schuster, that he sits in a re- 
frigerated bathing suit and pounds a 
white-hot typewriter while a brace of 
office boys alternate in throwing buckets 
of ice water over the sizzling and quiver- 
ing machine. 

It is doubtful if Mr. McEvoy, who 
wrote “The Potters,” “Americana,” “Show 
Girl,” etc., ever did merely one thing at 
a time. He isn’t built that way. He is 
filled with so much nervous energy that 
he must have something to occupy the 
other half of his cerebrum even while he 
is talking with you. He would be glori- 


ously at home in a one-man orchestra act 
with a harmonica strapped in his mouth, 
a banjo and a pair of bones in his hands, 
and big bass drum and cymbals on his 
back, controlled by strings attached to 
his heels. Or he might even make a good 
newspaper make-up man. 

If any one ever offers to introduce you 
to McEvoy, turn your back and ask him 
to take his hat off before you look at 
him. Otherwise you will miss his most 
salient feature. When we entered his 
apartment the first thing that struck our 
eye was a big, flourishing, black, bristly 
crop of hirsute adornment about five feet 
six from the floor. Beneath it was a 
little, wiry, lean-waisted man with a big 
head and black, explosive eyes. 

He was leaning over a table inspecting 
some papers and giving directions to an 
assistant when the interviewer came in. 
In half an hour he had to be at the 
theatre to conduct rehearsals of a revue 
he is producing. He was tieless and shoe- 
less, and prepared for the street as he 
talked. We were interested in knowing 
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just how he happened, and he proceeded 
to oblige with a cryptic autobiography. 
“At the early age of sixteen,” he com- 
menced, throwing a tie around his neck, 
“IT was an office boy on the South Bend, 
Ind., News. The staff was drunk one 
night and Denman Thompson, the city 
editor (not to be confused with the author 
of “The Old Homestead”) sent me out to 
cover a musical show. I came rushing 
back and sat down at a typewriter to 
compose a masterpiece, and Thompson 
bawled me out because I wrote so much. 
He cut my notice down to a stick and a 
half, and broke my trusting heart. But 
it was a good review. I dare say few 
dramatic reviews before or since have 
contained so much unity, coherence, 
emphasis, and scintillating brilliancy. 
“Later, like all good Hoosiers, I went 
to Chicago, and started to write sport 
stuff on the Record-Herald. My career 
as a sports writer was chiefly distin- 
guished by the fact that I was sent to 
cover a swimming match and in my story 
referred to the natatorium as an aqua- 
rium. Later I learned the difference. 
Then I got to writing verse and other 
stuff—terrible stuff. I ran a sporting 
column, I wrote feature stories. I sug- 
gested ideas for cartoons and conducted 
a comic strip. And I helped to make 
William Hale Thompson what he is to- 
day. I was his publicity manager during 
his early struggles in what is referred to 
as the political arena. Later I went to 
the Tribune, and every Sunday I did a 
piece of verse called “The Slams of Life.” 
“Tt was while I was running this column 
that a totally new and unexpected source 
of revenue turned up. I ran into P. F. 
Volland on the street one day. Mr. Vol- 
land ran a greeting card company. He 
had read my verses in the Trib, and sug- 
gested that I try my hand at writing 
some verses for Christmas cards. At that 


time there was little variety in greeting 
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cards—if you bought a card to send to 
a friend at Christmas, it had to be the 
usual thing. You know, holly, firesides, 
Santa Claus, or else something with a 
religious theme. The thought of writing 
banalities of that sort gave me a chill, 
and I told him so. “Then write what you 
feel like writing,’ he told me. 

“So that night I sat down and started 
scratching rhymes on paper. Finally I 
evolved this: 

Eve had no Christmas, 
Neither did Adam, 

Never had socks, 
Nobody had ’em. 

Never got cards— 
Nobody did. 


Take this and have it 
On Adam, old kid! 


“T did twenty verses and took them to 
Volland the next morning. He liked them 
and asked me what I wanted for them. 
I said ‘$5 apiece,’ and thought I was 
sticking him. He gave me a hundred for 
the lot. I knew nothing about royalties 
then. I'll be a smoked herring if those 
cards didn’t sell quarter of a million at 
a nickel apiece. I got hysterics. The 
sale of the cards has kept up, and last 
year the one about Adam and Eve sold 
40,000. If I had sold them on a royalty 
basis I would have made $15,000 out of 
the lot, to date.” 

That experience taught McEvoy a 
lesson, and now he is a second Bernard 
Shaw in the matter of rights and royal- 
ties. “If I had a son who was going to be 
a writer, God forbid,” he told the inter- 
viewer, “ninety per cent. of his education 
would have to do with selling his product 
and ten per cent. with learning to write.” 

McEvoy became general manager of a 
greeting card company, and then he 
went back to the Tribune, and his rest- 
less, ever-cogitating dome evolved the 
Potter family. 

The Potters, Pa, Ma, Bud and Sis, 
have made McEvoy a rich man. They 




















first saw the light of day as a comic fea- 
ture in the Tribune. They were syndi- 
cated from the Tribune, and later through 
the Hearst chain. Like the Bowsers, or 
Helen and Warren, they were ordinary 
people, and appealed to millions of other 
ordinary people because their problems 
were similar. 

If you like to think about the irony 
of fate, you may spend a few minutes 
meditating upon the fact that these 
people who would walk blocks to buy a 
can of peas two cents cheaper made a few 
hundred thousand dollars for their facile 
creator. But McEvoy is a good scout 
at heart, even if he did write Christmas 
cards, and when he put the Potters into 
a play he gave Pa Potter a lucky break 
and let him get rich on an oil investment. 

“Never before in the history of the 
world,” he went on, “could you sell a 
story as many different ways as you can 
today. You can sell first serial rights to 
a newspaper syndicate or a magazine; 
you can sell it in book form; you can 
make it into a play and sell that; you can 
sell the musical comedy rights; you can 
sell the movie rights in various ways. 
You can sell the ‘dumb movie’ rights and 
reserve the sound and dialogue for the 
movietone. You can even sell the movie 
rights for a restricted number of years 
and then sell them all over again if any 
one wants them. And there are the 
foreign rights, radio rights, phonograph 
record and piano roll rights.” 

“Just how many different ways did you 
sell “The Potters,’ and how much did you 
make on it from start to finish?” asked 
the interviewer. 

“T’ll start in at the beginning and you 
can write down the figures,” he replied, 
and started checking up. To begin with, 
there was a four-year newspaper contract 
with the Tribune. After that, a three- 
year contract with Hearst. There was 
the play. (He owned three-quarters of 
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it and collected his royalty plus seventy- 
five per cent.) There were the movie 
proceeds from Famous Players, a com- 
bination of royalty and spot cash. The 
book, published by Reilly and Lee of 
Chicago, was a flop. There is a radio 
contract for thirty-six weeks; there are 
greeting card rights and newspaper ad- 
vertising privileges; and there are other 
“odds and ends.” Some of this money 
has not come in yet, but he estimated 
the total to be between $450,000 and 
$475,000. 

There is no doubt that “dat ole man 
McEvoy,” as he was called in a book 
advertisement, is a wise hombre in the 
matter of copyrights and sales. He has 
had two firms of lawyers to look after 
these things, one of which is expert in 
theatrical litigations, but he does most 
of his business himself. While he was 
running the comic syndicate feature, if 
he had an idea that he might want to use 
in a play at some future time, he put it 
in the strip. It appeared under his signa- 
ture with a copyright line in a string of 
papers, and thereby was protected at no 
expense. 

So his comic feature scrap-books be- 
came his gold mine, his source of raw 
material. In writing the play and the 
book, he used the ideas from only fourteen 
instalments. His plays, “Comic Strip,” 
“Americana,” and “God Loves Us,” came 
from other instalments, and he has three 
hundred of those chapters left to play 
with. “I will make more out of ‘Show 
Girl’ than I did from “The Potters,’ ” Mr. 
McEvoy continued. “I sold the first 
serial rights to Liberty, the picture to 
First National, the book to Simon and 
Schuster, and the play to Ziegfeld. I 
have also sold the movietone, television, 
and radio broadcasting rights. 

“My one principle of writing is to keep 
on writing. In the last five years I have 
written two motion pictures, seven shows, 
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two secretaries. I dictate direct to the 
typewriter and never rewrite, except to 
run over the rough copy and smooth it 
up. I average two or three thousand 
words a day, and I am always working 
on two or more things at the same time. 
When I start in the morning I get going 
on whichever idea appeals to me. If I 
think of an idea, I use it as soon as 
possible before it gets stale. I try it on 
different people and get their reactions. 
I am perfectly free to talk with anyone 


Their 


‘Show Girl,’ and about a third of its sequel. 
I start working about nine-thirty in the 
morning and keep going until about one 
o’clock, dictating to one and sometimes 











about a plot I am going to use, or print 
it in the morning paper, for a plot is not 
what makes my _ stuff—it’s treatment. 
When I write anything I keep in mind 
the various mediums through which it can 
be presented, book, play, movie, etc. 
Were I to do a serious psychological 
novel, God forbid, my method of work 
would be different.” 

There is something else that Mr. Mc- 
Evoy did not and probably could not 
explain. How does he accumulate and 
remember the wise cracks? It is our 
humble conviction that he knows them all. 
How that man must suffer when he sits 
through convivial battles of wit! 
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Tue number of letters addressed to this department makes it 


necessary to limit the length to four hundred words. 


A prize of 


five dollars will be awarded each month for the best letter published. 


WRITING FOR THE RADIO 


Editor, the Forum: 

Writing for the radio is a new field for the 
professional writer. 

Business men have been quick to see the latent 
possibilities, as well as the economy, in advertis- 
ing by radio. 

Naturally they turn to their advertising agent 
to write their advertising talks. He, they argue, 
is highly specialized. He knows just when to 
enliven an ad by the use of a humorous picture 
or an attractive capital letter. His experience in 
the past has taught him the finesse of appealing 
to the eye, but these trade tricks avail him nothing 
when he attempts to sell something for his client 
by radio. 

A radio sales talk has nothing but its truth- 
fulness and originality, added to the speaker's 
personality, to keep listeners listening. 

The radio writer must appeal to ail the senses, 
whether he is telling the world how to make lemon 
pie, stimulating the bee industry, or detailing a 
local celebration. 

The story must be told simply, yet in a definite 


time limit. Radio etiquette forbids transgressing 
even for a moment on your successor. Therefore, 
word limit is important. Allow one hundred and 
fifty words per minute, unless you are giving 
instructions which you wish your listeners to copy. 
In that event, one hundred words per minute is 
the maximum. 

Remember that adjectives may be colorful, but 
they are not particularly informative. A force- 
ful, plain talk about the product being advertised 
brings many more inquiries than a flood of vapid 
generalities clothed in too flowery language. 

The use of short sentenes and alluring titles 
might well be termed a “shorter catechism” for 
radio writers. Someone, somewhere, is always 
tuning in, and it is the writer’s business to 
formulate each sentence so that it will catch and 
hold the attention of the listener to the end, 
whether he may be tuning in at the start or the 
middle of a sentence, because the announcer 
follows your dénouement by giving the name of 
the firm which has just broadcast. The title 
should never contain more than five words, Three 
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are preferable and a one-word title delights the 
announcer. For instance “Aristocrats of the 
Breakfast Table” piques the listener’s appetite 
far more than “griddle cakes”; “Pie and Patriot- 
ism” is more imaginative than “refreshments for 
February twenty-second.” 


Theiler 








Radio writing for commercial firms is more 
or less an adventure at present, but I believe the 
writer of the tabloid story will find green pastures 
here in a very short time. 


May Flenner McElravy 
Denver, Colo. 


FILLING ONE’S OWN BUCKET 


Editor, the Forum: 

While attending the twentieth annual Journal- 
ism Week at Missouri University, Columbia, a 
story told by Dean Walter Williams of the School 
of Journalism at the university, impressed im- 
pressed me greatly. A child was picking up 
stones on the seashore and putting them in a tin 
bucket. When he had filled the bucket it tipped 
and all the stones fell out. Patiently the child 
refilled the bucket, but again it tipped and the 
stones fell in the sand. A third time the bucket 
was filled, but the same accident scattered the 
stones. An observer, seeing the catastrophe, went 
and filled the bucket and gave it to the child. 
The child wept passionately and would not be 
comforted—he wanted to fill his own bucket, and 
in his own way. 

I took this simple little story very seriously. 
Put the stones in your own literary bucket; put 
them there yourself. Pay no attention to the 
kind of stones others prefer, but go about your 
stone-gathering in your own way, taking all the 
time you think necessary. I have never cared to 


IN A 
Editor, the Forum: 

The Manchester Guardian, England, submitted 
to its readers an interesting conundrum when it 
asked them to suggest which of the living British 
novelists are likely to be “found worthy of 
sustained perusal by readers of A. D. 2029.” 

Your readers may be interested to know that 
those receiving the highest number of votes were: 
Galsworthy, 1,180; Wells, 993; Bennett, 654; 
Kipling, 455; Barrie, 286; Walpole, 233. After 


stop and count the stones in my fellow-writer’s 
bucket to see whether he has out-stoned me or 
not. I like to think, also, that the Dean said it 
was a child gathering stones. When we begin to 
think we are seasoned writers, we are very apt 
to be nothing more than overgrown children who 
want an observer to come along and admire 
our buckets—congratulate us on being such 
lovely stone-gatherers. Too, many seashores are 
crowded—it is a temptation to stop and visit— 
gossip about the editors and the pull some writers 
seem to have. In yielding to this temptation there 
is the danger of forgetting that we should go 
on about our business of being writers. When 
success has finally been attained it is then quite 
all right to play along the seashore—count the 
stones, gamble as to the number some fellow- 
writer has crowded into his literary bucket--the 
size, the color—and conjecture as to whether the 
shore of success lies to the west or the east. 


Carmea L. Kesting 
Kansas City, Mo. 


. D. 2029 


these came Sheila Kaye-Smith, George Moore, 
Bernard Shaw, and Conan Doyle. The seven 
receiving the next lower numbers of votes were: 
Hilaire Belloc, Stephen McKenna, Rebecca West, 
Baroness Orczy, Jeffery Farnol, H. M. Tomlin- 
son, and A. E. W. Mason. 

An interesting result from an interesting in- 
quiry. 

J. E. Williamson, 

Leigh, Lanes., England. 


MY SELLING SYSTEM 


Editor, the Forum: 

The acceptable writer seldom can be bothered 
with marketing on a business-like basis, yet a 
system devised on simple but efficient lines can 
free him from hours of unproductive labor and 
increase his capacity by at least 15 per cent. 

First take the article itself. I have all carbon 
copies made on colored paper, which costs no 
more than white, with a sheet blank except for 
title and length attached to the front. 

On this front sheet I note all the possible 
markets in order of probability, before sending 
the original article to any. This list is easily 
compiled from the visible index, which I describe 
below. 


[18 


The date of despatch is noted against the publi- 
cation to which the article is sent, and, if it is 
rejected, the date of return and reason, if ascer- 
tainable. 

Now as regards market information: I have 4 
visible card index, costing, new, just over half 
a guinea, which takes 60 cards attached to strips 
tucked into recesses. It is very compact, being 
only 10 inches by 614 inches, and is as easy to 
carry around as an ordinary novel. 

Cards of four colors are used to denote, re- 
spectively, dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and com- 
missioned work. The lower edge of each card 
is marked off with 31 spaces—days of the month 
—and to each card is attached a tiny painted 
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press. Thus one can see at a glance to which 
publications it is too late to submit an idea which, 
being topical, must be published soon or not at all. 

‘Lhe “commissioned” cards, of which there are 
naturally fewer, have signaled on them the dates 
it is desirable to begin work on the periodic 
articles and the last date—leaving, say, three 
days margin—for submitting it. 

On all the cards are recorded the names and 
practical details of the publications to which 
they refer, such as, type, style, length, whether 
preliminary letter necessary, rates of pay, etc. 
The index covers all publications which a close 
examination of the year-book reveals as likely 
markets. On the visible edges are shown, besides 
date, the names and lengths required only. 


All modifications in the light of experience 
or of information given in Tue Writer and in 
editorial notes from time to time, are noted on 
slips of thin India paper pasted by the edge in 
the year-book and the card is starred to show 
that reference to the year-book is necessary before 
submitting to that particular paper. Copies of 
publications likely to provide a market are filed 
under tities for easy reference, and the page 
number of any particular type of article to which 
one wants to refer is noted on the card. 
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metal clip in distinctive color on the latest date 
for submitting copy and the date of going to 








As regards filing, experience has shown that 
it is better not to attempt press-cutting scrap- 
books, because they absorb too much time. In- 
stead, wherever an interesting point is en- 
countered, a line is drawn in the margin, and a 
note made on a subject card included at the end 
of the index described above. 

Tue Waiter, for instance, is much more handily 
filed in chronological order, the latest copy on 
top, in a spring-backed cover. Single copies can 
then be taken out for reference without disturbing 
the rest of the year. 

While an article is out, its carbon copy is kept 
in a spring cover labelled “Out”; when accepted 
it is transferred to another labelled “Accepted; 
unpaid” until the check turns up. -Filing 
throughout is under titles. A short list of dates 
for accounts, where necessary, can be written on 
a loose sheet of foolscap placed in front of the 
batch. The dispatch of articles afresh merely 
means looking up the address of the next publi- 
cation shown on the carbon copy front sheet and 
typing fresh envelopes. Revision of articles can 
be saved up and dealt with at a sitting. 

Lest the foregoing seem to savor too much 
of office routine, let me say that, once it is 
inaugurated, half an hour a day covers the neces- 
sary work of keeping information up-to-date. 

C. H. Costello. 
London, England. 


ON TAKING ADVICE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Do beginners in every field have this experience? 
The problem that confronts me as a would-be 
writer is: Shall I accept all advice proffered, 
only what is pleasant “to take,” or reject it all? 

Well-meaning advisers say: “The plot’s the 
thing! If it hasn’t plot, it will never get over!” 
You thumb your favorite magazine, skimming 
through two features, neither of which has a 
particle of plot. Just sweet, human-interest tales 
that go away down into the heart. 

Another regular writer advises: 
ginger into your stories. Folks want ’em ‘hot off 
the griddle.’ Make ’em true to life. If you don’t 
know what life is, read the newspapers!” Then 
you hopefully glance through a monthly just off 
the press. There isn’t a lurid tale in it! 

A helpful friend idly scans your latest brain- 
child. “Too frank, my dear. That stuff isn’t 
selling any more, never was much of a market 
for it. Dress it up. It needs more clothes, that’s 
all!” 

Then wearily you cram all the uncompleted 
fiction into a drawer, roll a fresh sheet into the 
typewriter, and rattle off a chatty non-fiction 
about manicures that men like, redecorating the 
dog-house, or a recipe of Grandmother’s Glittering 
Gingerbread. There must be a market, you medi- 
tate, for practical things. 

The phone rings. It is the almost-famous Fea- 


“Put more 


ture Writer you met at the country club last 
March. 

“What am I doing? Sweet of you to ask. Why 
I’ve just finished 9,000 words on this, that, and 
the other. What’s that? No market!! They’re 
all snowed under for at least two years? ? ?” 


It was like that in early spring. The skies 
were blue, or bluer, they're always just plain 
blue in California. Spring was undeniably abroad. 
I opened the windows, drew the old machine to 
the open sash. Rhythm raced through my brain. 
I poured out poetry that would move the heart 
of a bronze idol. 


That evening Cousin Kate introduced me to the 
town’s Poet at the corner drugstore. We all 
sipped sodas. 

“My  cousin’s 
modestly. 

“What are you doing?” he politely queried. 

Of course I never should have, but I did. 
When I had finished, he looked at me pityingly 
over his straw. Slowly my soul’s temperature 
receded to that of the heart of my ice. 

“Really, it’s the poorest-paying line you could 
take up—” etc. 


And so I reiterate my wail: “Is advice worth 
what it costs?” 


a writer!’ Kate murmured 


Mabel Worth. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of THe Writer. All news of 
manuscript markets, as well as of prize offers and awards, is 
compiled by Miss Louise Whitefield Bray, of our editorial board. 


Apventure—Butterick Publishing Co., Butterick 
Building, New York, would like to see outdoor 
short stories in exotic settings, and would consider 
a detective-crime series of short stories featuring 
an unconventional operative. 


Barse & Company—2]-39 Division St., Newark, 
N. J., is interested in seeing book-length manu- 
scripts for girls, either single volumes or for a 
series, and similar material for boys. 


Boston1an—24 T Wharf, Boston, Mass., which, 
during its experimental months, did not pay for 
manuscripts, announces that it will now pay one 
cent a word for brief, tively, preferably humorous 
articles in 500 to 1,000 words with the local 
interest and point of view implied in the title of 
the magazine; and one dollar each for fresh 
anecdotes and oddities about Boston for the sec- 
tion called “Our Boston.” It is also in the market 
for cartoons. Writers need not necessarily be 
residents of Boston. 


CHILDREN, THE Parents’ MaGazine—255 Fourth 
Ave., New York, wants articles not over 2,500 
words in length on the care and training of 
children from birth to college age, written for 
parents from the parents’ point of view. One 
piece of fiction on the parent-child relationship 
is also needed each month. Payment is made on 
acceptance. The editors are interested in seeing 
photos of children, especially those suitable for 
frontispieces, and will pay from $8 to $50 each. 


Tue Dirat—]152 West 13th St., New York, which 
discontinues publication with the July issue, will 
be deleted with regret from many writers’ lists 
of verse markets. 


Fiction House—27] Madison Ave., New York, has 
arranged with Hutchinson & Co., London pub- 
lishers, for the publication in book form of some 
of the longer stories which have appeared in 
Fiction House magazines—Action Stories, Lariat 
Story Magazine, North-West Stories, ete. For 
30,000-word novelettes, $75 to $100 will be paid 
on publication, and for 50,000 to 70,000-word 
serials, $500 for a guaranteed print of 100,000 
copies, and a similar royalty for other editions. 
A charge of 10 per cent. will be made for ex- 
penses. Every story within the length require- 
ments ever sold to Fiction House is eligible for 
this market. Authors who have sold them such 
stories and who wish to secure English book 
publication should communicate at once with 
Fiction House. 


Fiction House—27] Madison Ave., New York, 
reports its immediate needs as follows: for Love 
Romances, all lengths of stories, from short stories 
to the complete novel; for Fight Stories, novelettes 
and complete novels; for Soldier Stories, short 
stories with a Navy background, but no more 
World War stories at present; for Lariat, Western 
stories in all lengths; for Air Stories, Aces, and 
Wings, novelettes and complete novels of air 
adventure; for North-West, the long novels and 
short stories of the North; for Action Novels, 
short novels—16,000 to 20,000 words—of action 
and adventure; and for Frontier Stories, novelettes 
and short stories. For all the Fiction House 
magazines the length limit for short stories is 
6,000 words; for novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 


words; and for complete novels, 20,000 to 25,000 
words. 


First Wisconstn Triancte—First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., is in immediate 
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need of short savings stories of less than 1,000 
words, preferably 800, telling how people have 
overcome financial problems through the use of 
savings accounts, or how saving on household 
expenditures, personal items, and so forth, has 
enabled individuals to accumulate some money 
in the bank. Payment will be made on acceptance 
at the rate of $10 for each story. A sample copy 
of the Triangle will be forwarded on request. 


Forum—44] Lexington Ave., New York, in pub- 
lishing in the June issue an article on “What It 
Means to Marry a Catholic” by One Who Did, 
added the following note: “If any reader should 
disagree with the present writer’s conclusions, the 
Editor will be glad to consider for publication 
any article which, in his judgment, presents a 
satisfactory answer.” 


GENTLEWOMAN—615 West 43rd St., New York, 
wants short stories of romance and action, serials 
of similar nature, and short poems, but no 
articles, all articles being prepared by the staff. 
One-half cent a word is paid on publication. 


Guost Srorires—1926 Broadway, New York, is in 
the market for ghost stories of every type, so long 
as they are written in realistic and believable 
style. Writers should keep in mind that the 
horror story is not the only type of ghost story. 
Stories of love, adventure, self-sacrifice, business, 
and humor are also wanted, if they have a super- 
natural theme, and articles dealing with actual 
happenings of an apparently supernatural 
nature. The usual rate of payment is two cents 
a word on acceptance. 


Girw’s Companton—David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill., pays a minimum rate of half a cent a 
word for short stories and serials for girls of 
teen age dealing with problems of right and 
wrong, and containing mystery and suspense. 
Short stories should contain not over 3,000 words 
and serials two to eight chapters of 2,000 words 
each. 


Puysicat Curture—1926 Broadway, New York, 
wants articles in 2,000 to 4,000 words on personal 
experiences in keeping fit, both physically and 
mentally, and inspirational health articles. Two 
cents a word on acceptance is the regular rate 
of payment, with exceptions in special cases. 


PoputarR Macazine—Street & Smith Corporation, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York, wants fiction of all 
lengths, short stories, novelettes, and serials, with 
strong masculine interest. Stories of adventure, 
mystery, business, and humor are particularly 
desired. Virile, outdoor verse, not “nature” verse, 
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is occasionally used. Payment at varying rates 
is made on acceptance 


Sea Srorres MaGazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, wishes all types of convincing, atmospheric 
adventure stories connected with the sea, a few 
articles on sea or ship subjects, and a few excep- 
tional sea poems. A cent a word is paid on ac- 
ceptance for serial rights. 


Town Tipincs, THE MaGazInE or WEsTERN New 
York—319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., is again in 
the market for humor, humorous verse, satire, 
burlesque, and parodies. For verse, light, humor- 
ous, and sophisticated, the magazine pays about 
twenty cents a line. 


Unrry Scnoo. or Curistianrry—9]17 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., which publishes Unity, Weekly 
Unity, Daily Word, Christian Business, Youth, 
and Wee Wisdom, reports a considerable raise 
in rates for good material. For especially good 
articles and stories these magazines will now pay 
as much as five cents a word; in some cases 
possibly more The minimum rate of one cent a 
word will be maintained, but it is hoped that 
contributions worthy of the higher rates will be 
received. For verse—of which there is immediate 
need—a minimum of twenty-five cents a line will 
be paid. Other immediate requirements are ma- 
terial for the home department of Unity and 
short stories for Youth. Because of the special 
character of these publications, contributors should 
study sample copies, which will be sent on applica- 
tion. 


Witp West Stories ann CompieTe Novet Mac- 
AZINE— 38] Fourth Ave., New York, use Western 
novels 60,000 to 75,000 words in length and a 
few short stories, both fact and fiction, not over 
5,000 words long. About one cent a word is paid 
on acceptance. 


Youtn’s Companion—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., is edited for the boy and girl between 
twelve and twenty. Stories of sport, adventure, 
mystery, humor, animals, and the sea are desired, 
of interest to boys and girls individually or with 
a dual appeal. Short stories should contain 3,500 
to 6,000 words; novelettes, 15,000 to 18,000 words; 
and serials, 40,000 to 60,000 words. Articles, 
3,500 to 6,000 words in length, are also wanted, 
dealing with outstanding personalities in sport, 
science, business, and the professions, and on any 
subject of general interest, preferably connected 
with important current news. Verse should be 
non-sentimental and non-free. Juvenile material 
for children under ten should contain not over 
1,000 words. Payment is made on acceptance at 
the rate of two to five cents a word. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Bozart—Box 67, Station E. Atlanta, 
Ga., announces a prize of $10 for the best 
rhymed quatrain published in Bozart in 
1929. 


Dorrance & Company — Philadelphia, 
Penn., offers a prize of $1,000 plus book 
royalties for a novel dealing with prohibi- 
tion in the United States—an “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” of prohibition. The manu- 
script should contain 50,000 to 100,000 
words, and should be submitted by June 
1, 1930 to the Prohibition Contest Editor 
at the above address. 





Drama Lxracue—Lonemans, GREEN 
Puay-Writixnc Contest For 1929, the 
third of the series, will be conducted for 
three divisions: full-length play, one-act 
Christmas play, and full-length religious 
play or pageant. The three winning plays 
are guaranteed publication by Longmans, 
Green & Co., on the following terms: $500 
advance royalty on the book and amateur 
acting rights for the full-length play, 
$150 advance royalty on the religious 
play, and $100 advance royalty on the 
one-act Christmas play; 10 per cent. on 
the gross sale of the book if plays are 
published separately or a proportionate 
amount if they are published in collec- 
tion; and 50 per cent. of all collections 
from the sale of acting rights. The win- 
ning full-length play, if it meets the 
production requirements of the New York 
Theatre Guild, will be produced by them 
on the usual terms of the Minimum Basic 
Agreement; the winning one-act will be 
given a try-out by the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts; and the religious play 
by the Pilgrim Players of Evanston. 
Manuscripts of full-length and one-act 
plays must be sent to the state centers 
of the authors. Religious plays should 
be sent direct to Contest Chairman, 828 


Michigan Ave., Wilmette, Ill. The con- 
test closes Dec. 31, and the winning plays 
will be selected no later than April, 1930. 
For a circular giving complete details and 
lists of state centers, address the Drama 
League of America, Chicago, Ill., Mrs. A. 
Starr Best, chairman, or Norman Lee 
Swartout, Play Department, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Under “Suggestions” it is stated that 
“Comedies are especially desired.” 


Girt Scouts, Inc.,—670 Lexington Ave., 
New York, offer prizes of $20 and $10 
for essays by anyone over eighteen, and 
a first prize of $10 and two of $5 each 
for essays by anyone under eighteen, on 
“Why I Should Like to Have Known 
Juliette Low.” Material concerning the 
founder of the Girl Scouts may be found 
in her biography and elsewhere. Essays 
in 500 to 1,000 words should be submitted 
by Sept. 1 to the Juliette Low Prize 
Essay Contest at the above address. 


THe Parurinper — Gimcrack Editor, 
Washington, D. C., will pay $7 a word 
for the best “wisecrack” submitted before 
August 31, $10 each for the next ten best 
ones, and $1 each for each item printed. 
Contributions should be brief, humorous, 
and timely. None will be returned. 





ScieNcE and InveENTION—381 Fourth 
Ave., New York., will pay $10 each month 
for the best shop “wrinkle” appearing in 
a new department called “Shop Me- 
chanics” ; $3 for the best joke submitted 
to the department of “Scientific Humor” 


and $1 for each joke printed. 


KaLEemoscorpe— 702 No. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Tex., offers a prize of $5 for the 
best poem and $1 for the best couplet in 
each issue; $5 for the best quatrain in the 
SE ee aa . eee a See >, 1090). ex 
first six issues (beginning May, 1929) ; $5 
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for the best poem on a Texan theme by 
a Texan in the first six issues; and $5 for 
the best sonnet in the first six issues. 


Harrer & Brorners—49 East 33d St., 
New York, offer prizes of $50, $25, and 
$5 for the best articles in not over 500 
words, postmarked not later than July 
15, on the theme developed in the book, 
“Poor Women,” by Norah Hoult. Fannie 
Hurst will be sole judge. Address entries 
to the Poor Women Contest Editor. 


Tue Society or AMERICAN Foresters 
offers prizes of $1,000 and $250 for the 
best essays on the forestry situation in 
the United States. Essays should cover: 
(1) the actual forestry situation in the 
U. S. today; (2) a nation-wide remedy 
which (a) will, if applied, solve the 
problem of a permanent and _ sufficient 
supply of forest products and secure 
other benefits of forests essential to public 
welfare; (b) will be applicable in actual 
practice; and (c) can be applied in time 
to meet the nation’s needs. Essays should 
not exceed 3,000 words, exclusive of a 
summary of conclusions presented at the 
beginning. They should be submitted to 
either of the two members of the com- 
mittee on award, namely, S. T. Dana, 
School of Forestry and Conservation, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., or 
Raphael Zone, Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn., in time to reach them 
not later than Sept. 30. For further 
details address the Society of American 
Foresters, Lenox Building, Washington, 


D. C. 


The Atlantic prize of $5,000 for the most 
interesting biography has been awarded 
to Mrs. Herbert D. Brown of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a biography of her mother- 
in-law, a remarkable Iowa centenarian. 
The manuscript, selected from upwards 


of five hundred submitted, is called 
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“Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, 
1827-1927,” and will be published serially 
in the Atlantic Monthly and later in book 
form by Little, Brown & Co. 


Contemporary Verse awarded its prize of 
$10 for the best villanelle to A. M. Sulli- 
van, with honorable mention to Ada 
Borden Stevens and Elizabeth Castle. 


The Hearst prize of $25,000 for the best 
temperance plan offered as a substitute 
for prohibition was won by Franklin 
Chase Hoyt, presiding justice of the New 
York City Children’s Court. The win- 
ners of the other prizes of $5,000, $2,000, 
and $1,000 were, respectively: Brig. Gen. 
A. C. Dalton, Capt. T. W. Kildersen, and 
James B. Quinlan, Jr. of California. 


Houghton Mifflin Company and_ the 
American Legion Monthly announce that 
the prize of $25,000 for the best war 
novel has been divided equally between 
Mary Lee of Westport, N. Y., for her 
novel entitled “It’s a Great War,” and 
William F. Scanlon of Fontana, Wis., for 
his manuscript called “God Have Mercy 
On Us.” 


The prizes in the Nature poem contest of 
the Chattanooga Writers’ Club for 1928 
were awarded as follows: $20 (contest 
open to anyone) to Rose Erskine of De- 
troit for her poem entitled “Rain”; and 
$10 (contest only for Southern writers) 
to Martha Barnett of Chattanooga, for 
“Autumn’s Gypsy.” 


The John Newbery medal for the best 
children’s book of the year has been 
awarded for 1928 to Eric P. Kelly for 
“The Trumpeter of Krakow,” published 
by Macmillan. Since 1921 the medal 
has been awarded to Hendrik Van Loon, 
Hugh Lofting, Charles Boardman Hawes, 
Charles J. Finger, Arthur B. Christman, 
Will James, and Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years, and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE—250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on 
assigned topics. Contests close the 20th of each 
month. 


AMERICAN MERCURY—730 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$500 to the man and $500 to the woman graduating 
from college this June offering the best essays on 
college life. Closes Aug. 1. See June WRITER. 
AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference in publication to members of Amer. Lit. 
Assoc. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2,600 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE C. HARRAP & CO.—$10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. 
Send MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD.—30 Bedford Sq., W. C. 1, 
London, England. Joint prize of $1,000 in advance 
royalties offered by Cape and Harper & Brothers for 
best novel by British subject. Closes August 1. See 
Feb. WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. J. H. Cant- 
rell, chairman, 821 Vine St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prize of $20, open to anyone, and one of $10, open 
to Southern writers living in the South, for nature 
poems. Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., and Doubleday, Doran & Co.—Garden City, N. Y. 
$3,000 for best campus novel by undergraduate or 
graduate of not over one year. Closes Oct. 15. See 
June WRITER. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE—107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. $25 for best narrative 
poem to appear in Nov. number. Closes Aug. 1. 
DODD, MEAD & CO.—$5,000 for a first novel. Closes 
Dec. 1. Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 
39th St., New York. See May WRITER. 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Second Scotland Yard Prize of $5,000 for mystery or 
detective story. Close Dec. 31. See May WRITER. 
DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March WRITER. 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE STRATFORD 
| = ga Congress St., Boston, Mass. $2,000 
or best Catholic novel. Closes Oct. 1. See > 
WRITER. os 


THE FORUM—441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in definition contests clos- 
ing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM—First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April, 1928, WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 
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LIFE—Short Story Editor, 598 Madison Ave., New 
York, $3,000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short- 
stories published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—Publication of best play 
or pageant for use in celebration of 2,000th anniver- 
sary of birth of Vergil, selected by Drama League 
committee. Send MSS. by Sept. 1 to Prof. C. M. 
Wise, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. See 
June WRITER. 

MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—c/o Mrs. Ida B. Judd, 
415 Central Park West, New York City. $50 for ten 
best quotations from Mark Twain. Close Oct. 1. See 
May WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, $75, 
$50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1929. Closes Oct. 15. See April WRITER. 
POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $1000, Young Poet’s 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for 
poems appearing in the magazine during the year 
ending in November. See Feb. WRITER. $250 for 
poem on peace. Contest closes Sept. 1. See April 
WRITER. 

POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book df poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS—offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the best American novel published during the year, 
preferably one which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the 
original American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage; $2,000 for the best book of the 
year upon the history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, excluding, as too obvious, the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln; $1,000 
for the best volume of verse published during the 
year by an American author. Also, prizes in 
journalism; a gold medal for the most meritorious 
public service by any American newspaper during 
the year; $500 for the best example of correspondence; 
$500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for the best 
example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the best 
cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School of 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the 
Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 

SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called ‘“‘The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 

SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS—North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill. Full tuition in play- 
writing, etc. for best play submitted by Aug. 15. 
See June WRITER. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—tTrue Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, 
$400, two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each 
month, for true stories in first person. 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 
Close Mar. 15. MSS. to Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June WRITER. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov 1. 
See Aug. WRITER. 
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Book Reviews 


Harvest: A Drama in Three Acts. By 
Oakley Stout. Boards. 77 pages. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
1929. 


“Harvest” is the prize-winning full- 
length play in the 1928 playwriting con- 
test conducted by the Drama League of 
America and the Play Department of 
Longmans, Green & Company. In the 
introduction to the volume, Harold 
Ehrensperger, editor of the Little 
Theatre Monthly, analyzes the results of 
the contest and deplores the obvious lack 
of experience in actual stage production 
which the majority of the playwrights 
showed. He stresses—and rightly—the 
importance of the experimental theatre 
in the development of the amateur play- 
wright. “If most of the plays submitted 
could have been subjected to a trial per- 
formance, many of the difficulties could 
have been obviated. When a play showed 
a sense of the theatre in its technique, it 
was nearly always the work of some 
writer whose plays have been produced.” 
Even the prize-winning play shows the 
truth of these remarks. In an experi- 
mental production the author would have 
seen—or supposing he did have such a 
production, he should have seen—that the 
early scenes of exposition are dragged 
out by repetition to too great length, 
while scenes like the emotional crisis be- 
tween the wife and the farmhand at the 
end of the second act are scanted. 

In general, however, the play is a 
capable and sincere presentation of a 
portion of the American scene—life on a 
Minnesota farm in the eighties. A sym- 
bolic theme underlies the whole—the in- 
evitability of the harvest from what has 
been sowed. If the characters—the hard- 
souled, religiously bigoted old farmer and 


father, the younger wife, whose rebellion 
seethes for years before it boils over in 
behalf of her daughter and herself, the 
daughter who yearns for her birthright 
of youth and gaiety, and the farmhand 
who precipitates the catastrophe—if these 
people seem a bit familiar from recent 
fiction, they are drawn very clearly and 
humanly, with a feeling for characteriza- 
tion that promises well for future plays 
from the same dramatist. Any such sin- 
cerely American play is a step in the 
right direction—toward a native Ameri- 


can drama, L. W. B. 


Tue Avuruor’s AnnvaL, 1929. Edited 
by Henry W. Lanier. Boards. 211 
pages. New York: Payson & Clarke 
Ltd. 1929. 


“The Author’s Annual” is a handy 
little book of compact information which 
will appeal to all readers who are par- 
ticularly interested in “Famous Literary 
Prizes and Their Winners.” There is a 
chapter in this book especially devoted to 
that subject, in which the Nobel Prize for 
Literature is featured as well as the Gon- 
court Prize and the Pulitzer Prizes. 
Mention is made of the winners of these 
prizes and their successful books. 

There is also a chapter on the “ABC 
of Copyright,” which is brief but to the 
point. In this Annual you will find too, 
a section on the “Best Selling Books in 
1928,” both fiction and non-fiction. 


Twenty Prositems or Tue Fiction 
Writer. By John Gallishaw. Cloth. 
444 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York. 1929. 


A short time ago a questionnaire was 
sent to our readers asking them to check 
the subjects which interested them the 
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most, the drama, feature articles, short 
stories, fiction, et cetera. Many of our 
subscribers showed a preference for “Fic- 
tion.” Those who did, will find Mr. Galli- 
shaw’s recent book, “Twenty Problems of 
the Fiction Writer,” doubly interesting, 
especially when used in conjunction with 
his Case Book called “The Only Two 
Ways to Write a Story.” (Reviewed in 
the March issue of THe Writer.) 

Believing that it is the business of fic- 
tion to interest, Mr. Gallishaw devotes 
his first chapter to the problem, “How 
to Make a Story Interesting.” Besides 
the selection of an arresting and challeng- 
ing title, he mentions six other methods 
of capturing the reader’s interest. He 
maintains that a story must be interest- 
ing and plausible to hold the reader’s 
attention. “Between the Scylla of Bore- 
dom on one hand and the Charybdis 
of Unbelief of the other, the writer 
must steer his frail cargo of emotional 
appeals.” 

This question of emotional appeals he 
stresses considerably. Flaubert has said, 
“The public is composed of numerous 
groups who cry to us, 

‘Console me, 

Amuse me, 

Make me sad, 

Make me sympathetic, 
Make me dream, 
Make me laugh, 

Make me shudder, 


Make me weep, 
Make me think.’” 


All of the groups named above want 
their emotions worked upon. Mr. Galli- 
shaw says that “the dissenting group, the 
one that cries, ‘Make me think,’ is a 
negligibly small group among the readers 
of short stories. Fiction is not concerned 
with the mind; it aims at the emotions. 
It merely placates, by the appearance of 
authenticity, that portion of the mind 


Their 








which protests at surrendering to the 
emotions.” Fiction is an escape from life 
to the majority of readers. 

Particularly instructive are those 
chapters devoted to such problems as 
“The Choice of a Narrator,” “The Story 
of Accomplishment—Its Plotting; Its 
Presentation,” “The Story of Decision— 
Its Plotting; Its Presentation,” ‘“Char- 
acterization of Actors,” etc. 

Mr. Gallishaw’s textbook as a whole is 
tremendously solid and comprehensive. 
He is beyond doubt a master in the art 
of short-story craftmanship and _ this 
latest production of his makes an ideal 
working text. Vv. Cc. L. 


Motion Picture Continuities. With 
Introduction and Notes by Frances 
Taylor Patterson. Cloth. 246 pages. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
1929. 


This book is published for the purpose 
of aiding “the scenarist and picture 
writer in visualizing the ultimate destina- 


tion of his own work.” As stated in the 
preface to this book, “it will be seen that 
all continuity is made up of two elements: 
the scenes, or action, and the titles, or 
printed material. There are two sorts of 
titles: subtitles and spoken titles. The 
subtitle is information given by the con- 
tinuity writer directly to the spectators. 
The spoken title is communication among 
the characters in the play. It corresponds 
to the dialogue or lines of a stage play.” 

Those readers who are anxious to be- 
come more familiar with the movie world 
will gain a further insight into the manner 
of movie presentation by reading this 
volume. “A Kiss for Cinderella,” “The 
Scarlet Letter,” and “The Last Com- 
mand” are used to illustrate the motion 
picture continuities. 
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Prizes for Book Reviews 


As THE WRITER goes to press, we are receiving many in- 
teresting reviews in response to the announcement in the June 
issue. ‘The winners for this month will be printed in the August 
number. 


Heretofore THE WRITER’S necessarily limited space for 
book reviews has been given to notices of books about writers or on 
various forms of writing. We believe, however, that our readers 


will also welcome news of any books which other writers have found 
worth while reading. 


Three prizes will therefore be awarded for the three best reviews 


published each month until further notice: 


First prize, $10.00. 
Second prize, $5.00. 


Third prize, 1 year’s subscription to THE WRITER. 


(new or renewal) 


Here are the rules: 


Bs 


Select any new or recent book 
(published within a year) of fic- 
tion, prose, or verse, on any sub- 
ject which you have found espe- 
cially helpful or significant. 


Write your review in not more 
than 400 words of prose or verse. 


The heading of each review must 
contain the full title of the book 
discussed, price, name of author 
and publisher, and publication 
date as indicated on the copy- 
right page. 


Each manuscript must be origi- 
nal (never before published), 
typewritten (manuscripts which 
are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain the author’s 
full name and address. 


Send your manuscript to Book 
Review Editor, 311 College 
House, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts received before the 
Ist of each month will be con- 
sidered for inclusion in the fol- 
lowing issue, i.e., manuscripts 
received before August 1, will be 
considered for the September 
issue. 


Please keep a carbon copy of 
your review and do not send re- 
turn postage as no reviews can 
be returned. 





The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if at any time the reviews received 
do not meet their standards of good writing. 
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